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THE MAKING OF POEMS. _ 








There is a prevalent idea that “poets are 
born, not made,” and it is true that the sense 


of rhythm and rhyme is natural rather than 
acquired. No more can a genuine poet be 


made of one who carries not songs in his 
heart than can a great musician be produced 
from a child who shows no liking for piano 
keys. 

It is true, again, that pre-eminently poetry 
depends on moments of inspiration for its 
best results. Frances Ridley Havergal, 
whose hymns will be always remembered, 
oiten found times when she could do nothing, 
because the gift of song was denied her ; 
while some of her best known pieces, as 
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“ Consecration” and “ Tell it out among the 
heathen,” came to her in thought, like a 
flash. Whittier, by his own confession, never 
had a literary method, writing when in the 
mood ; and probably it is in this way that 
most poems of merit are written. Regular 
hours and a stint of a certain number of 
words a day do not accord with poetry, as 
they may with prose. That Wordsworth 
wrote poetry daily makes no exception, for 
much of his verse—though he was justly 
famous —was notedly dull and thin. Wit- 
ness such subjects as he was driven to at 
last : “ On Seeing a Harp in the Shape of a 
Needle-case,”’ and kindred themes. Nor do 
we wonder that we have never come across 
any of Hastings’s poems, when we learn 
from his Memoirs that the great governor- 
general of India, afterward in the seclusion 
of his Daylesford home devoting more time 
to the literature he had ever patronized, 
wrote every morning before breakfast a copy 
of verses — which verses appeared as regu- 
larly at the breakfast table, where the family 
and guests were assembled, as did the eggs 
and rolls. 

Yet there are practical things about the 
composition of poetry: There are rules, a 
correct standard, some mechanical execution, 
and a capacity for work. The rules of 
prosody are few and simple. The kinds of 
feet in common use might nearly be reduced 
to two, viz.: iambic and anapestic. The 
iamb consists of two syllables, with the ac- 
cent on the second, as :— 

** And ¢he | was there, | my hope, | my joy, | 
My own | dear Gen | evieve. |” 

The anapest has three syllables, with the 
accent on the third : — 

“As the pearl | in the depths | of the sea. |” 


There is often in the beginning of a line 
a foot of a single syllable, making, by the 
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strong accent at the beginning, poetry of a 
different sound, as :— 
“ There | we shall | not count | the hours | 
By | the shad | ows as | they pass. |” 

The anapestic and iambic are very often 
combined, poetry being rarely written en- 
tirely in the former. 

Other names there are for metrical varia- 
tions, but this simple method of scanning is 
sufficient in almost every case. The length 
of the lines, whether they shall rhyme in 
pairs, or alternately, or yet farther apart, 
will be decided by the subject, the writer’s 
taste, or his formation upon styles of poems 
that he has read. The best help to a right 
ideal, and to the construction of poetry in 
every respect, is reading, and especially 
memorizing, the work of standard authors. 
To commit to memory and so carry about 
the beautiful poems one fancies — fragments 
of whi¢h'‘are continually coming to mind, or 
charm unexpectedly —is the best and most 
inexpensive education possible in this direc- 
tion. 

Modes 
and their writings ; but given a line or two, 
the suggestion is somehow added to and 
built upon, in the versification it has chanced 
to assume, till the thought is finished. 
Poems. are literally the making. 
Again, they are written down and pondered 
over, bit by bit, something after this manner 
(from the original ) : — 


of execution differ, as do authors 


sung in 


{ rolled } 


Many years have ) passed | 


away, 


Halts a woman, lone and gray, 


Down = } wind-swept garden walk. 


“ 90 { cried, tu a. ; 
Ah she Loo '4 the June is gone, 


And the roses, one by one,”’ etc. 

a good criterion. As for 
rhymes, no book of rhyming words is as con- 
venient as the simple practice of running 
over rapidly in the mind the letters of the 
alphabet, putting each in turn before the 
sound desired. 

Tom Hood says in the preface oi his 
“ Practical Guide to English Versification ” 
“ Poetical genius is a gift, but education and 
perseverance will make almost any man a 
versifier. Versification does not teach you 
how to write poetry, but how to construct 
verse. There is much real poetry that is not 


The ear is 


in verse, and a vast deal of verse that is not 
poetry. Poetry is far less a question of 
manner than of matter, whereas versification 
is purely a question of form. I will even 
venture to say that some of our noblest 
poems are in prose, and that many great 
poets have been but inferior versifiers ; but 
what these last wrote has possessed qualities 
compared with which the mere mechanism 
of their verse is as nothing. The poet gives 
to the world: in his sublime thoughts dia- 
monds of the purest water; but the writer 
of verse does not — and should not — pretend 
to give us diamonds. He offers paste- 
brilliants ; and therefore it the more be- 
hooves him to see to the perfection of their 
cutting, on which their beauty depends.” 

That much labor may be associated with 
the making of poetry is proved by examples. 
This must be the case with long poems, am- 
bitious in plan, plot, and description ; and, 
also, in many a line where the most felicitous 
expression is patiently sought. Was it not 
the ppet-laureate of England who answered, 
when an admirer “supposed he had had no 
trouble” in writing a certain verse remark- 
able for its easy, natural flow: “And yet I 
toiled terribly over that” ? Schiller, in writ- 
ing to Goethe at the beginning of his great 
work, “*‘ Wallenstein,’ wrote: “I have to 
deal with the most refractory subject, from 
which I cannot extract anything except by 
heroic perseverance.” He read, to perfect 
his work, Greek tragedies and astrological 
studies —— did not know that his first draught 
would be of value — became glad that he had 
“been able to arrange the third part so that 
it had five acts also,” and at last, when after 
three years the poem was finished, wrote : 
“The mass which has drawn and held me has 
I feel as if it were absolutely 
impossible for me ever to produce anything 
again.” Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” begun 
after the death of his friend in 1833, was 
not finally finished and published till 1850. 
He kept it by him through these years, add- 
ing to it and improving it, until it is perhaps 
his most perfect work. But Goethe outdid 
them all, for he was sixty years in writing 
“ Faust.” 

In contradistinction to such persistent, 
plodding work of genius, we have examples 
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where the author’s name has become known 
to posterity through a brief poem, hastily 
written. Heber wrote “From Greenland’s 
Icy Mountains” in a few minutes’ time, and 
in a parlor where others were engaged in 
conversation. Some one, “ knowing the ease 
with which he composed,” asked him to write 
a missionary hymn to be sung at church the 
next morning. He retired to a corner of 
the room, and in a few minutes had com- 
pleted the verses and made his name im- 
mortal. “The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public” was composed by Mrs. Howe when 
she had waked from sleep in the darkness of 
the night, aiter having visited in the evening 
“circling camps,” with their watchfires. It 
is said that, lest the lines be forgotten, she 
rose, and without a light scribbled them on 
a sheet of paper found upon a table in the 
room. 

Of interest ever to an author is a knowl- 
edge of authors’ methods of work. We are 
interested in knowing that Wordsworth com- 
posed most of his poetry out of doors, and 
that he liked to have an amanuensis, as did 
Coleridge ; that Burns made his bonny songs 


while following the plow, or at other work 
about the little farm, or else at night, tilted 
back in his chair, watching the light of the 
kitchen fire. We like to know that J. T. 
Trowbridge has never made it his practice to 
compose poems with pen in hand, but in 
strolls about the country or in boat rides, 
and that he has always revised a great deal ; 
while Whittier did not revise, but sent his 
copy, usually, to the publisher as first written. 

The habitual surroundings of poets at work 
are of many kinds. They have been from 
the wide outdoors to the stately workshop 
of Bryant, and the luxurious library of Dr. 
Holmes, or to the little cottage of Paul H. 
Hayne, with its newspaper-covered walls and 
desk made of a carpenter’s bench. 

Critics complain that there are none to 
take the places of the great poets going off 
the stage of action, but in the fresh verse 
that adorns week by week and month by 
month a multitude of periodicals, much is 
genuine ; and the reviewers continually call 
attention to some new volume of creditable 


poetry. Emma E. Volentine. 
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MY LITERARY 


Being a woman, I call it my work-basket. 
There used to be periods of time when it 
seemed to be winter in my brain garden ; 
nothing would grow. Everything had been 
said or written ; there was n’t the meagerest 
little idea left. Now when I feel winter 
coming, I fly to my work-basket, and while 
rummaging among its contents, I am almost 
certain to find inspiration. 

A large envelope began it. I kept it in my 
desk, and whenever a topic suggested itself 
as a good one for an article, I noted it down 
on the outside. Within I accumulated clip- 
pings, or thoughts of my own, jotted down 
at odd moments on scraps of paper. Some- 
times it was an Opening sentence, or per- 
chance a pretty thought for the end of an 


WORK-BASKET. 













article. When the notes became too numer- 
ous, I got small envelopes, devoted one to 
each subject, and slipped them all inside the 
large one. 

Now, when I have a bit of leisure time, 
I take out an envelope at random, and read 
over what it contains. It is like winding a 
skein of yarn ; perhaps I cannot find the end 
of the thread, or, having found it, the yarn 
does not reel off smoothly, as it should. So, 
adding the few words I have managed to 
write, — stupid as they are, —I lay that en- 
velope aside and try another. This one, too, 
is a knotted skein, and I lay it by; but 
sooner or later I am pretty sure to find some 
topic which will “ go.” 
Cuicaco, I. Dorothy Deane. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are in- 
vited to join in making it a medium of mutual 
help, and to contribute to it any ideas that 
may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


Writers sometimes wonder why editors 


who reiect their manuscripts. cannot give 
them at least a general idea of the reasons 


for rejection. Editors know very well from 
experience why such explanations are im- 
practicable. In the first place, rejections of 
manuscripts are frequently inStinctive, and 
the editor himself does not stop to formulate 
his reasons. It is like deciding whether a 
girl is beautiful or not. The young man who 
glances at her usually has at once a very 
positive opinion, but in case the decision is 
adverse, he might have serious difficulty in 
giving his reasons for it. He knows well 
enough that the girl does not suit his taste, 
but he may not be sure whether it is because 
her nose is too long, or her eyes too wide 
apart, or her hair a shade too red to please 
him. So it is with manuscripts. The editor 
frequently knows positively that he does not 
want a given manuscript, when he would find 
it exceedingly difficult to formulate the rea- 
son. In such cases it is manifestly unreason- 
able to ask him to explain the nature of his 
disapproval. The manuscript does not please 
him, and that is all there is to it. 


e * 


In the second place, it is frequently a mat- 
ter of extreme difficulty, when an editor does 
know exactly why he does not like a given 
manuscript, for him to make to the author 
a clear and concise statement of his position. 
It may be, for instance, that certain passages 
of a story are not plausible, and that it is 
rejected chiefly on that account. In that 
case, to make the matter clear, much writing 
is required — more work on the part of the 
editor, in fact, than any writer has any reason 
to require. If the editor tries to be brief 
and says: “Your story is improbable in 
spots,” the author is pretty sure to write 
asking for further specifications, and when 
the editor declines to go into details, the 
writer wonders why he should be so dis- 
obliging. As for the difficulty of expressing 
briefly well-understood reasons for dis- 
approval of a manuscript, let any writer try 
for himself to explain in 300 words, to the 
satisfaction of the author, just why he does 
not like a given printed story. He will find, 
if he gives conscientious attention to the 
task, that it is a very serious one, and he 
will understand better afterward why an 
editor examining hundreds of manuscripts 
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each month cannot take the trouble to tell 
contributors why their manuscripts are not 
approved. 


x 


Lastly, authors generally are both a sensi- 
tive and a self-opinionated race, and if the 
editor tries to be frank in expressing his 
reasons for disapproval, he is very likely 
either to hurt his correspondent’s feelings. or 
to receive an indignant protest. Miss Angela 
is pretty sure to cry all night if the editor 
hastily tells her that her poem is rejected 
because the expression is crude and she has 
disregarded the essential rules of rhyme and 
meter, and the disappointed story-writer is 
very likely to break out in argument if the 
editor tells him, in returning his manuscript, 
that his characters do not talk naturally. 
Here, for instance, is part of a letter actually 
received by an editor from a story-writer 
to whom he had said something like that : — 


Many thanks for your letter, which has been duly 
received and contents noted. Now while I do not 
presume to question the candor of your criticism of 
my story, which you return therewith, I still claim 
that I at least ought to have some idea of how such 
a heroic girl as Christenia Altadeo would talk when, 
in such an emergency as that on which she speaks, 
she aims, by her semi-sarcastic, mock-xsthetical 
speech to urge her father and brother to hasten to 
the rescue of the lives that must perish in the 
breakers unless a vigorous and immediate struggle is 
made to save them. Her antecedents, education, and 
environment all point to that fact. The scene is 
on the weather side of an island in a semi-tropical 
hurricane. A yacht, under a balance-reefed foresail, 
is in the outer edge of the breakers, drifting to her 
sudden destruction, and the five souls aboard of her 
to their certain death unless the father and son stand- 
ing on the cliff fronting the sea make an effort to 
save them. The daughter and sister, a brave, ro- 
mantic, lovely creature, comes upon the scene, and. 
on seeing the imminent fate of the craft and the 
hesitancy of her father and brother, essays to urge 
or shame them into prompt action by this speech, 
which you say a girl never would say: ‘“ What 
miraculous spectacie is thus engrossing your atten- 
ticn, father and brother mine ? Surely it’s not the 
pelting of the pitiless storm that drapes your faces 
in the dark shades of woe.” You are of course aware 
that every word the girl speaks is of classical origin. 
Knowing the dominant characteristics of her two 
friends, and seeing the almost superhuman efforts re- 
quired to save the lives, it seems hard to conceive 
more suitable words to put-in her mouth. Seeing 
as she did in an instant the desired effect of her 
words on their faces, she grasps a hand of each, 
saying, “ Come to the boat!” and leads them to a 


small cave whence they launch their boat, and finally 
save the lives of the yachtsmen. 

I am afraid that the canons of your criticism did 
not fit this particular case. I have been an eye- 
witness to a more heroic act of life-saving by a 
woman than this. There is a literature of the sea 
which I fear landsmen have not quite mastered. 


Every editor of experience has received 
similar letters in reply to well-meant sug- 
gestions on his part. Many editors have 
been made targets of abuse because they 
have tried to point out to authors wherein 
their manuscripts fell short. Some writers 
do not desire criticism ; others feel above it. 
Even if explanations were easy, how is the 
editor to know whether, if he makes them, 
the recipient will not pour out a flood of 
wrath upon his head ? Explanations, how- 
ever, are not easy. In very many cases they 
are extremely difficult. Editors are generally 
busy men. Authors are often sensitive or 
obstinate. And so, as a natural result, we 
have the printed slip. W. H. H. 


oe. 


QUERIES. 





[Questions relating to literary work or literary 
topics will be answered in this department. Questions 
much be brief and of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere.] 





(1x.) In sending a manuscript to a pub- 
lisher, shall I send with it a letter, or does 
the editor prefer the manuscript alone ? 

(2.) Should the manuscript be type- 
written ? Re 

{[( 1.) In submitting a manuscript for ac- 
ceptance, it is better always to enclose with 
it a brief letter, giving the title of the manu- 
script and the name and address of the 
author. The letter should be as short as 
possible. The name and address of the 
writer and the approximate number of words 
in the manuscript should also be written at 
the top of the first page of the manuscript. 
The great advantage of the letter is that it 
gives the editor something on which he may 
make desired memoranda —as of date of re- 
ceipt, etc. —and preserves him from the 
temptation to make marks on the manuscript 
itself. The letter also serves as a clue to 
the manuscript, and gives him the address of 
the author in case the manuscript is sent to 
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the composing room. Many authors content 
themselves with writing name and address 
on the first page of the manuscript, taking it 
for granted that the editor will understand 
why the manuscript is submitted, but sending 
a letter is more businesslike. 

(2.) All manuscripts offered for publica- 
tion should be legible. If one’s handwriting 


is clear and orderly, typewriting is not neces- 
As a rule, typewriting is advisable, be- 
cause few people write legibly. — w. x. H. ] 


sary. 


(1.) If manuscript is submitted to a pub- 
lisher under a nom-de-plume, is it customary 
to have the pen-name used appear on every 
page of the manuscript ? Does the real 
name of the author, in such a case, appear 
at all on the manuscript ? 

(2.) Does the submitting of a manuscript 
to an editor signify the author’s willingness 
to accept whatever price he is willing to pay 
for it? A. & 

[(1.) lf an author desires that a manu- 
script submitted to an editor or publisher 
should be printed under a pseudonym, he 
should say so in the letter sent with the 
manuscript, and he should write the pseu- 
donym, instead of his real name, where the 
name of the author is usually printed —in a 
magazine article either under the title or at 
the end of the manuscript, and in a book 
manuscript on the title page. It is well for 
him to write his real name, followed by the 
pseudonym in parenthesis, and his address at 
the top of the first page of the manuscript. 

(2.) If an author does not name a price 
in submitting a manuscript for acceptance 
and unless. he has an established reputation 
it is not well for him to do so— the common 
understanding is that he is willing to accept 
whatever the editor will pay. In dealing with 
the first-class magazines, authors are usually 
safe. In doubtiul cases it is well to ask the 
editor to advise what he is willing to pay for 
the article before printing it.—w. H. H. ] 
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Ruby Archer, author of the poem, “ As the 
Rose,” in the Smart Set for June, is a young 
writer who has made her home in Southern 
California for the past two years, during 
which time she has produced many nature 
poems which have appeared principally in 


local publications. Miss Archer has been a 
prolific producer of verse ever since her 
childhood. In 1806 she published for private 
circulation a collection of “ Notes and Poems 
in Evrope,” which was the result of a period 
of foreign travel, and in 1900 a volume of 
her complete poems, containing verses writ- 
ten at as early an age as fifteen or sixteen 
years, was published. Much of Miss Archer’s 
work has been along the line of critical 
analysis of the literary productions of others. 
She is a keen and discriminating, albeit an 
encouraging, critic, and her own work bears 
the mark of thoughtfulness and finish, as well 
as poetic feeling. In Lippincott’s for last 
September she had a poem, “ Labor,” and in 
the Smart Set for the same month a poem, 
“ Perfection.” 

Elizabeth Granger Bemis, whose story, 
“The Courage of Shorty,” was published in 
Munsey’s Magazine for June, is a native of 
Massachusetts, and was educated at Mt. Hol- 
yoke College when it was a_ seminary. 
Nearly all of her married life has been spent 
in Colorado, where her husband is a stock- 
man. Mrs. Bemis has three children, all 
natives of Colorado, and does most of her 
own work, and enjoys doing it. She does 
not make a business of writing, but she has 
done considerable work for local papers, and 
has had stories in the Frontier Monthly, a 
Colorado publication, the American Boy, and 
Munsey’s. It is her ambition to write a 
book — just one—but as yet-she has not 
started on it. 


Jeannette Scott Benton, whose story, “ The 
Chrysalis,” is printed in the Red Book for 
July, lives in Fort Scott, Kan. She is a very 
busy woman, and what writing she accom- 
plishes is done in such leisure as she can get 
from her other pursuits. She has had arti- 
cles published in Munsey’s, the Smart Set, 
the Youth’s Companion, Leslie’s Popular 
Magazine (now the American Magazine ), 
the New York Independent, and Ainslee’s 
Magazine, as well as in the publications of 
the American Baptist Publication Society. 


William Aspenwall Bradley, whose poem, 
“The Thrush,” appeared in Appleton’s Book- 
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lovers Magazine for June, was born in Hart- 
ford, Conn., February 8, 1878, and was 
graduated from Columbia University in 1899. 
One year later he took his A. M. from the 
same institution. He lives in New York, 
where he has been employed as art director 
for McClure, Phillips, & Co. since 1900. 
With G. S. Hellman, he published a maga- 
zine called East and West during 1899 and 
1900, and he has contributed to the maga- 
zines, at various times, both prose and verse. 
He has edited several volumes of belles- 
letters, and is the author of the biography of 
William Cullen Bryant in the English Men 
of Letters Series. 


George Ailan England, author of the 
stories, ““ Lost —an Echo,” in McClure’s for 
June, and Sachelor’s Hall,” in the Red 
Book for June, is a Nebraskan by birth, and 
was brought up in the United States army, in 
which his father was a chaplain. He was 
educated at Harvard, and while there edited 
the Harvard Illustrated Magazine, contribut- 
ing extensively to its columns and to Boston 
newspapers. During his junior year he won 
the New York Herald’s first prize of 500 
francs for his translation of Gaetan de 
“La Course des Grands 
Masaués,” and in his senior year he carried 
off the Bowdoin prize of $250 for an original 
work on “ English Petrarchism.” He gradu- 
ated with the degrece of A. M., and is a 
member of the Phi Beta Kappa. Since his 
graduation he has been writing for a living. 
His first year he spent in newspaper work, 
syndicating articles all over the country. 
Mr. England is a nature-lover, preferring the 
woods to the city, and has built a camp, or 
bungalow, at Lake Christopher, Me., where 
for two vears he has been doing magazine 
fiction. He has had stories and poems pub- 
lished in the Literary Digest, the Smart Set, 
Suburban Life, Brooklyn Life, Collier’s, the 
American Illustrated Magazine, the Book- 
lovers Magazine, the American Boy, the 
Strand, Suecess, McClure’s, the Youth's 
Companion, Harper’s Magazine, the Scien- 
tiic American, Munsey’s, Life, and many 
other newspapers and periodicals. Mr. Eng- 
land is a brother of Mrs. F. E. Nosworthy, 


Meaulne’s poem, 


the illustrator. He has published a book of 
verse, “ Underneath the Bough,” brought out 
by the Grafton Press, and expects to have a 
book of short stories published in the fall. 


Hugh Herdman, whose story, “The Girl 
at Splayfoot Thompson’s,” was printed in 
Tom Watson’s Magazine for June, is a 
graduate,and an A. M. of Columbia Univer- 
sity, and at present conducts the humorous 
department, “The Lighter Side,” in the 
Pacific Monthly. Mr. Herdman does consid- 
erable lecturing on literary subjects, and has 
been writing stories for several years, his 
work being best known on the Pacific coast, 
although some of his stories have been pub- 
lished in the Eastern magazines. His stories 
for the most part deal with outdoor life, of 
which he is very fond. Sports of all kinds 
interest him,— hunting, fishing, riding to 
hounds, tennis, golf, but, above all, the life 
of the plains, and it is for this reason that 
most of his stories are “ cowboy stories.” 
“The Girl at Splayfoot Thompson’s”’ is 
hased on experiences which he had while 
riding the plains of the great West. He has 
come in contact with the plainsman and the 
cowboy, having ridden, eaten, and slept with 
them on big round-ups and while doing less 
picturesque work. Mr. Herdman that 
theirs is a life close to nature, where the 
heart is warm, the tongue frank, and the 
hand deft and strong. 


Says 


Mrs. Thaddeus Horton, whose article, “ An 
Order of Old-Fashioned Women,” is the 
leading contribution in the Ladies’ 
Journal for July, is a_ well-known 
woman of Atlanta, Ga. She is the widow of 
Thaddeus Horton, who, at the time of his 
death, was the Albany correspondent of the 
New York Times. A Southerner by birth, 
Mrs. Horton has made a specialty of South- 
ern subjects, on which she is a recognized 
authority and concerning which she writes 
for various magazines. Her most important 
published work, so far, has been a series of 
technical articles on old Southern architec- 
ture, illustrated with photographs taken by 
herself. These articles and photographs ap- 
peared as the leading features of the three 
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last volumes of “ The Georgian Period,” a 
work on the Colonial architecture of America 
published in twelve volumes by the Ameri- 
can Architect and News Company, of Boston. 
Mrs. Horton has a novel almost finished 
which, though short, is said to be both origi- 
nal and clever. She also writes in the name 
of Corinne Horton. 


Arthur E. McFarlane, who wrote the story, 
“The Colonel’s Collection,” printed in the 
Century for June, is a Canadian, and lives 
at Scarboro Bluffs, near Toronto, on the 
north shore of Lake Ontario. He received 
his literary training by “free-lancing” for 
the magazine supplements of some of the 
New York papers, notably the Evening Post. 
His first regular magazine work was for the 
Youth’s Companion, for which he later wrote 
a boys’ serial story. He has had contribu- 
tions in Ainslee’s, Outing, Munsey’s, the 
Cosmopolitan, the Red Book, the Atlantic 
Monthly, Appleton’s, the Saturday Evening 
Post, and McClure’s. To the latter magazine 
he has also contributed with his wife, in ad- 
dition to his own private efforts. Mr. Mc- 
Farlane says that the only peculiarity he has, 
to his knowledge, is that he has n’t any novel 
in the bottom of his trunk; he adds that he 
does n’t know what he may yet come to. 


Isabella Helena Nordeck, whose story, 
“Father to the Rescue,” was published in 
Good Housekeeping for June, is of German 
parentage, but was born in America, and re- 
ceived a common public school education 
here. She has lived for some years in Ger- 
many and Holland, and has had a thorough, 
practical, domestic training. She was always 
fond of reading and writing, and being am- 
bitious to enter journalism, began work at 
the age of twenty-eight as “office girl” in 
the office of the Richmond County Advance, 
a semi-weekly country newspaper on Staten 
Island. She stayed in this position three 
years, and learned the arts of typesetting, 
proofreading, bookkeeping, keeping subscrip- 
tion and advertising lists, editing reporters’ 
and correspondents’ copy, and writing up 
specials. Luter she secured work in the ad- 
vertising department of the New York Pic- 


torial Review, which position she left to be- 
come subscription-department manager of 
the five educational journals then published 
by E. L. Kellogg & Co. Afterward she went 
to the Phelps Publishing Company, Spring- 
field, Mass., as household editor of Farm and 
Home, which position she still holds. She 
has no connection with Good Housekeeping, 
and what she does for that magazine is on 
the same basis as that done by any outside 
contributor. Miss Nordeck has accomplished 
all this “ climbing” in five years. She found 
lots of hard work, but she says that she has 
met with encouragement and kindest treat- 
ment on every hand. Her chief regret is 
that she never had a chance to get a high 
school or a college education. What knowl- 
edge she possesses has been obtained from 
books, as she always made it a point to read 
up thoroughly along any special lines «in 
which she wished to become proficient. She 
has already had six short stories published, 
and numerous special articles, chiefly along 
domestic lines. 


Sarah Chichester Page, author of the story, 


“ Betty: Alias Nellie Neville,” in Lippin- 
cott’s for June, is-the widow of Captain Fred 
M. Page —the distinguished linguist whose 
death was such a loss to the army during 
the occupation of Cuba—and the daughter 
of Captain Arthur Mason Chichester, of 
T.oudoun county, Va. Her life, although not 
a long one, has been one of varied experi- 
ence. She was married while very young, 
and has lived in various parts of the world, 
having spent one year at the court of Rome 
with her sister, the late Marchesa Spinola. 
Since her widowhood she has returned to 
“Tyon,” the old homestead in Virginia, 
where with her father she lives on land which 
has descended to them from the original 
grant from the crown to an ancestor, the 
Chichesters having come from Devonshire, 
Eng., to Virginia in 1702. Mrs. Page lives 
very quietly, but her position peculiarly fits 
ier for her work in depicting the country 
life in Virginia at the present period. Her 
stories of Betty’s affairs have been well re- 
ceived, three of them, “ Virginia Pot-Luck,” 
“A Virginia Journey,” and “Betty: Alias 
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Nellie Neville,” having been published lately 
in Lippincott’s. 


Ada Marie Peck, whose story, “ The Magic 
Feather,” appeared in the Delineator for 
June, lives in Waterville, N. Y., where she 
is mistress of a century-old home in the his- 
toric “ Hanover Society ” district, early made 
famous as the pastorate of “ Priest” Inger- 
soll, the father of Colonei Robert G. 
Ingersoll. It was in the north chamber of 
this homestead that Eben Clark Ingersoll, 
over whose remains Ingersoll’s remarkable 
eulogy was delivered, was born. Mrs. Peck 
has recently been occupied in preparing the 
history of the Hanover Society, together 
with genealogical mention of its prominent 
families, which was published a short time 
ago. Aside from this, her specialty has been 
stories for occasions — Christmas, Thanks- 
giving, and Easter tales—which she 
has furnished to many journals. Her 
first work was done for newspapers, the 
Utica Morning Herald and the Springfield 
Republican. The New York Independent 
printed her paper on the cuckoo, and ac- 
cepted other nature sketches from her. She 
has also had work published in the New Eng- 
iand Magazine, the Youth’s Companion, Lip- 
pincott’s, Leslie’s Weekly, the House Beau- 
tiful, Good Housekeeping, the Designer, the 
Ladies’ World, Munsey’s, McCiure’s, and 
Everybody’s. The Delineator holds for 
future use other modern fairy tales, of the 
style of “The Magic Feather.” This story, 
by the way, was inspired by the falling of a 
feather from an unseen bird one cloudless 
June day. 


Margaret Ridgely Partridge, whose poem, 


“The Mirror,” was printed in Harper’s 
Monthly for June, won, at the age of four- 
teen, the second prize offered by the New 
York Mail and Express for a poem on an in- 
cident in the American Revolution. This was 
the first impetus to her literary work, and 
since then her poems have appeared in the 
Century, Harper’s Monthly, Scribner’s, Life, 
Munsey’s, Lippincott’s, Everybody’s, and 
other magazines. Mrs. Partridge is a resi- 
dent of New York, but has spent much time 
in traveling abroad, having visited and 


studied almost all the great galleries, build- 
ings, and monuments of Europe, including 
those of Russia and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. Her marriage to William Ordway 
Partridge, the sculptor, took place in Venice 
in June, 1905. It was at that time in Venice 
that the first collection of her poems was 
printed in English by an Italian industrial 


school. She hopes to have them published 
later in America. 


Herbert R. Sass, whose story, “ The Lord 
of the Marsh,” appeared in the Metropolitan 
for June, was born in Charleston, S. C., in 
1884, and is a son of George Herbert Sass 
(“Barton Grey”), whose book of verses, 
“The Heart’s Quest,” was published in 1904 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Mr. Sass is a 
graduate of the College of Charleston, where 
for three years he was on the editorial staff 
of the college magazine, being for one year 
editor-in-chief. In 1905-6 he was a post- 
graduate student at the College of Charles- 
ton,.and acting assistant in the department 
of biology. His bent is mainly scientific, 
and it is his purpose to pursue a scientific 
course. He is a keenly interested student of 
animals, not only in the laboratory, but in 
nature as well. He is devoted to the country 
and to outdoor life in general, and his vaca- 
tions generally take the form of camping 
trips. The present story in the Metropolitan 
is a nature story, and the same magazine has 
a second nature story as yet unpublished. 
Mr. Sass is a staunch believer in the nature 
story, when based upon facts actually ob- 
served, as the very best means of awakening 
in people an interest in wild animals and a 
love of outdoor life. 


Ivan Swift, of whom mention was made in 
a recent number of THE WRITER, is at pres- 
ent engaged in special newspaper work in 
the Michigan resort region, from which ter- 
ritory he was commissioner to the Louisiana 
Purchase exposition. His address is Harbor 
Springs. His poem, “The Plaint of the 
Brook Trout,” in the New York Independent 
of June 21, has been widely quoted. His 
Michigan ballads are running monthly in the 
Northwestern, and are an interesting feature 
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of that magazine. ‘The Timber Wolves,” 


“* Liberty Bell,” “The Call of the Winds,” 
and “ The Dragon City,” most of which have 
appeared in the Independent, are good speci- 
mens of his verse. His compositions have 
been reproduced in Current Literature under 
the head of notable poems, and are usually 
of the consequential sort that goes the 
rounds of the papers. Mr. Swift is also a 
landscape painter of some note, and finds 
Michigan a good field for this work. 


Helen Tompkins, author of the story, 
“One of Nine,” in the All-Story Magazine 
for May, is a native of Arkansas, and lives 
now in Prescott in that state. where her hus- 
band is a lawyer of prominence. Mrs. 
Tompkins has heen writing for Munsey’s for 
the last two vears, and has had manuscripts 
accepted by McClure’s, the Youth’s Com- 
panion. the Red Book, and other 
magazines. Some time ago she spent four 
years in the Northwest in Montana and 
Idahe, and she hopes that later on the mate- 
rial gathered then will lead to results in a 
literary way. 


several 


Edna Kingsley Wallace, who had a story, 
“In the Interests of Elvira Jane,” in the 
Red Book ior June, and who has a poem, 
“The Anto-Cusséd Bard,” in the Critic for 
July, is a native of Detroit, which city has 
always been her home, although she has 
spent much time both in the East and on the 
-acific coast. The study of the piano was 
for many years Miss Wallace’s most serious 
work, but failing health made its continuance 
impossible, and she turned to writing, with- 
out definite purpose, but merely to give play 
to her instinct for expression. This stage 
passed quickly, however, and she became ab- 
sorbed in the work for its own sake. She 
has now had some forty or more poems, sev- 
eral stories, and a half-dozen or so of essays 
published in Harper’s Magazine, the Century, 
Harper's Bazar, the Critic, Life, Puck, 
Ainslee’s, Lippincott’s, the Woman’s Home 
Companion, the Criterion, Leslie’s, the Red 
Book, and the Monthly Magazine. 
She has written a good deal of child-verse, 
which 


Story 


seems to find ready acceptance, and 


several of her lyrical poems have been set 
to music. Of one of these, “June,” there 
are three published settings. 


+. 
> 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Eliot.— George Eliot's first arrangement 
with the publisher of “.Romola” was for no 
less a sum than 10,000 guineas. “ As that is 
so very large a figure,” he said, “I must run 
it through fifteen numbers of the Cornhill.” 
“No,” she answered; “it must finish in 
twelve numbers or the artistic effect of the 
story will be lost. I quite understand the 
necessity for its prolongation from a com- 
mercial point of view, so 
instead of the 
7,000 guineas was 


we'll say 7,000 
10,000.” And 
accordingly paid for the 
Three thousand guineas seem a 
large sum to give up for an artistic scruple, 
but she did it. — Bangor News. 


guineas 


copyright. 


Jacobs. — W. W. Jacobs, interviewed about 
his methods of work, confesses that they re- 
semble the snakes in Ireland—he hasn't 
He says that the nearest he can come 
to methods is the making of 
which are oiten broken. 


any. 
resolutions, 
One of them was to 
accomplish five hours’ steady work a day. 
He went so far once as to nail a card upon 
his study wall, reading “ Office hours ten till 
jour.” This was torn down by his small 
daughter, highly indignant, and never re- 
placed. -- Boston Journal. 

Wells. — Diffidence is the most strongly 
marked personal characteristic of H. G. 
Wells, the distinguished author, who is now 
in America and about to make an extended 
tour of the States. 

When asked what was his method of writ- 
ing, Mr. Wells said that he had not the re- 
motest idea of how he did write his books ; 
that they were just written, and that was all 
he knew about it. Neither did he know how 
much manuscript he turned out at a time. In 
an unguarded moment once he stated that 
he wrote 7,000 words a day. About a year 
after making this remarkable statement, Mr. 
Wells said ; — 

“ Well, you must say something, you know, 
and so I said that. That 7,000 words a day 
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statement pursued me in paragraphs for 
months afterward, accompanied by every 
conceivable form of reprehension. After it 
had hounded me for quite a while, I thought 
it over one day, and found that if I had writ- 
ten 7,000 words a day, I must have written 
all my books in the course of a single year. 
That inclines me to disbelieve my own state- 
ments.” 

Mr. Wells has tried all sorts of régimes 
in writing in order to get the best results out 
of himself — which is, after all, every one’s 
main business in the world. But he has not 
vet reached any final plan. Of course, it 
goes without saying that any author who 
turns out as much work as Mr. Wells does 
must be in a fair state of health to accom- 
plish it, and he, therefore, conserves it with 
a reasonable amount of daily exercise taken 
in a regular way. 

That mysterious something known among 
literary peopie as “atmosphere” is a fetish 
to which Mr. Wells pins considerable faith. 
He does not know what it is himself, and 
how to get it has always been a mystery to 
him. Atmosphere he has found is some- 
thing that very frequently goes wrong when 
you do get it. 

“ Sometimes,” said he, “I fancy you get 
atmosphere by talking with people who talk 
well. At other times it seems to come out 
of solitary meditation, or it is wooed by per- 
sistent work or by complete rest, or by so- 
ciety, or by slow work at home, or by going 
to live in a quiet farmhouse. 

“Travel to some place where there is 
neither paper, pens, nor ink always seems 
particularly conducive to literary atmosphere 
and a desire to write. I suppose that it is 
only another example of the perverseness of 
hnman nature.” 

Mr. Wells has tried time and again, so 
he has stated, to devise working rules, say, 
from ten_to twelve a. m. and from four to 
seven p. m., every day for five days a week, 
or something of the sort. Any persistent 


’ 


regularity, however, he became convinced, 
led to dryness and lifelessness in his work, 
until finally he has come more and more to 
the theory of the happy moment and inspi- 
He has found that he can do more 
in an hour in that condition of spontaneous 


ration. 


impulse than in a whole week of regulated 
effort. 

Almost all his early works were 
spontaneous, 


fairly 
His magazine essays, which 
were subsequently published under the titles 
of “ Certain Personal Matters” and “ Select 
Conversations with an Uncle,’’ were written 
in that way. It was his custom then to get 
up in the morning and talk with Mrs. Wells 
about any ideas that he had in his head, and 
after breakfast he would sit down to work 
them out. If the inspiration did not come 
then, he pushed the matter aside, because it 
was sure to come later. In this way he used 
to do about three articles a week, and is still 
satisfied with most of them. ‘The Stolen 
Bacillus” and most of his earlier short 
stories were written in this manner. 

“The Time Machine” he wrote under an 
impulse in the same way. The material for 
it came wonderfully fast, and the final work 
of writing it was all done in a fortnight. 
Under those conditions he wrote steadily 
from nine in the morning until eleven at 
night, stopping only for the necessary inter- 
missions of meals. Mr. Wells never dictates. 
He has written all his books and short 
stories with pen and ink by his own hand. 

Many of his long stories he wrote in in- 
termittent periods of spontaneousness. They 
were often dropped in the midst of other 
work, then toiled at, taken to pieces and put 
together again in all sort of ways. “The 
War of Worlds” and “The Invisible Man” 
were each written in this way in intermittent 
bouts of inspiration. 

At one time Mr. Wells tried: to work ac- 
cording to what appeared to be the accepted 
recipe for serious endeavor. He drew up an 
elaborate scheme beforehand and worked 
with industry, planned out a scenario, memo- 
randa, notebook, and all the rest of it. 
When he recovered from that particular pe- 
riod he said that the LaGcoon reminded him 
always afterward of a novelist struggling 
with a scenario. 

In “Love and Mr. Lewisham” he de- 
stroyed quite as much matter as appeared in 
the book. It emerged finally after an enor- 
mous slaughter of scenes and chapters. As 
he expresses it, he saved one straight plank 
of the story out of a vast impossible scaffold 
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he designed. While he was fairly well satis- 
fied with the result, he was convinced that 
he could have done it much better sponta- 
neously and without all that elaborate writ- 
ing and destroying. 

Mr. Wells’ inclination for work is not in- 
fluenced by seasonable effects. Sometimes 
he will have three or four good days, fol- 
lowed by a kind of stupidity or indolence and 
distraction. Then, perhaps, comes one day 
which is good and a week of nothingness. 

Before Mr. Wells reached his present pin- 
nacle as a novelist, in fact quite a long time 
before it, he was a newspaper writer, and dur- 
ing that time accumulated drawers full of 
ideas for short stories. But, strange to say, 
he has never used one of them. If he does 
not use an idea within a week or two after 
it comes to him it gets stale in some mysteri- 
ous way and goes bad, and is rarely of any 
use whatever.—- New York Herald. 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 
The Rewards of Literature.-- A 


very tal- 
ented and well-known writer — successful, 
too, in the popular estimation —tells me: 
“TI know a man who spent fifteen years’ 
leisure in getting the material for his best 
book and writing it over three times ; then 
offered it to almost every publisher in 
Amefica, meeting with refusal by all, and 
finally sold it to a London publisher jor £50 ; 
had it re-published in America some years 
afterward ; got a few dollars before the pub- 
lishers failed, and as his last royalty received 
just two cents, which was exactly ten per 
cent. of the last sum due him. I am the man, 
but I don’t publish the fact, nor feel inclined 
to brag about it ; nor to complain, for that 
would be useless and would only cheapen my 
wares in the literary market. The book paid 
me by accurate calculation thirty-three and 
one-half cents a week for my fifteen years’ 
work.” — The Papyrus. 


College Instructionin Journalism.— The Uni- 
versity of Kansas School of Journalism 
graduates five students at the end of its first 
year. Here are some of the questions the 
boys had to tackle on final examination : — 

Give six expressions that should not be 
used in a newspaper. 


Write a fifty-word telegram to the Chicago 
Herald telling of an accident. Make it 
exactly as you would file at the office. 

In a local news story what comes first ? 
Why ? Give example. 

In an interview what comes first ? 
example. 

in an editorial what comes first ? 
example. 

Name four principal divisions of a paper in 
order of their importance to the reader. 

What are the three divisions of an edito- 
rial ? 

' What are the principal sub-editors of a city 
paper ? 

What constitutes a perfect headline ? 

Write a three-story head to put over death 
of a prominent man. 

Write same for wedding of a prominent 
couple. 

Write the opening of an interview. 

What things go to make a good interview ? 

Write an editorial paragraph on the Sec- 
ond district primary result. 

One on April Fool’s day. 

Charles M. Harger, editor of the Abelene 
Reflector, has charge of the class in jour- 
nalism. — Fourth Estate. 


T. J. Albert, United States consul at 
Brunswick, makes a report showing what is 
being done in the way of teaching newspaper 
work at German and Swiss universities. He 
says :—- 

“ The list of lecture courses at the German 
universities and colleges during the present 
summer session shows that the treatment of 
journalism becomes a more important branch 
of instruction at these institutions. During 
the present summer session Professor 
Suicher, the well-known political economist, 
delivers a course of lectures upon ‘The His- 
tory, Organization, and Technics of Journal- 
ism,’ both at the University of Leipzig and 
at the Commercial College of the same city. 
At the University of Bern Dr. Bihler gives 
a course upon ‘ The Editing and News Ser- 
vice of a Newspaper, with Practical Exer- 
cises.’ The course of Dr. Schmidt at the 
University of Berlin upon ‘ Public Opinion 
and Journalism in Germany’ is likewise new. 

“At Zurich, where now the title of ‘ doc- 
tor’ can be acquired in the department of 


Give 


Give 
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journalism as well as in that of any other po- 
litical science, Dr. Wettstein lectures on 
‘ History and System of Press Law,’ and also 
upon ‘ The History of the Daily Press to the 
French Revolution.’ 

“Professor Adolph Koch, the first aca- 
demic representative of this department of 
instruction in Germany, repeats at Heidel- 
berg his course upon ‘The History, Condi- 
tion, and Importance of Public Opinion, of 
the Press, and of Journalism in Germany,’ 
also his ‘ Course of Practice Introductory to 
Journalism.’ At the Technical high school 
at Danzig the well-known political economist, 
Professor Thiess, reads a course upon 
‘Journalism.’ At the Commercial College at 
Cologne the editor, Dr. Brunhuber, delivers 
a course upon ‘ Culture and the Press.’ 

“When it is added that last winter Pro- 
fessor von Wenckstern delivered a course at 
the University of Greifswald upon ‘ Journal- 
ism,’ and during the same season lectured at 
Berlin and Leipzig on ‘The Rights of the 
Press,’ it may be seen how far the German 
and Swiss institutions of learning recognize 
more and more journalism as an important 
factor in human culture, and how more and 
more the educated are attracted to this valu- 
able branch of knowledge.” 


Writing Business Letters. — “I know,” said a 
business man of wide experience, “how 
crowded with studies the schools are now, 
and I should be loth to recommend the in- 
troduction of any new ones; but I wish 
sometimes that the boys and girls who are 
giving time to so many little fads could be 
induced to give more to the art of writing 
letters.” 

He did not refer to the mere art of writ- 
ing correct English or the art of writing an 
interesting personal letter, but to the prep- 
aration of really good business letters, in 
which the matter in hand should be treated 
not only clearly and concisely, but also cour- 
teously. 

The need he mentioned is one which is 
felt by thousands of business men and may 
well claim the attention of young people of 
both sexes who look forward to business life. 
The ability to write intelligently is not rare, 
but the capacity to write in such a way as to 


produce a pleasant personal feeling for the 
house one represents is extremely rare. 

Many writers fail in the matter of courtesy 
—-either in the way of omission of articles 
and constant abbreviation, or, more com- 
monly, in neglecting to give the other man 
the benefit of the doubt. In other words, 
the fault with most business letters is a fault 
of poor manners rather than of mental de- 
ficiency. 

“ Never, in any circumstances, allow your 
first letter, in a case of difference, to be 
harsh or discourteous,” said a business man 
to one of his clerks. ‘“‘ No matter how much 
you think the man has injured us, give him 
the benefit of the doubt. Assume that he has 
made a mistake rather than that he has mis- 
represented. To take the other course is to 
enter a blind alley. You may have to turn 
around to get out of it.”-— Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


~~ 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


A Davuntiess Vixinc. By William Hale. 332 pp. 

Cloth. Boston : Richard G. Badger. 

A stirring sea story, full of exciting inci- 
dents of rough adventure, “A Dauntless 
Viking” typically illustrates the daily life 
and experiences of the fishermen of Glouces- 
ter. The hero is an athletic young Norse- 
man, who comes over to the Chicago Expo- 
sition in the Viking ship and eventually 
makes his way to Gloucester, where*he be- 
comes a fisherman. The story of his exploits 
and of the perils he escapes, though told 
simply and apparently without exaggeration, 
amply justifies the old Norse proverb, “ He 
who treads the deck of a ship lives in an 
open grave, builds his coffin of her timbers, 
and says farewell to life.” The author, long 
a resident of Gloucester, is obviously ac- 
quainted with every detail of the life of the 
fishermen on sea and on shore, and his book, 
apart from its interest as a story, has value 
as a truthful presentation of characters, 
scenes, and conditions that are not generally 
known. Some picturesque glimpses are 
given, also, of life and scenes in Norway, and 
one of the closing chapters is a most inter- 
esting description of a Norwegian wedding. 

W. H. H. 
Pirz Deeams AND. Twiticnt Tates. By Birdsall 

Jackson. 2537 pp. Cloth, New York: F. M. 

Buckles & Co. 

Mr. Jackson’s book is an interesting and 
varied collection of short stories, poems, and 
sketches, largely in New England dialect. 
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The best piece of work in the volume is 
“The Cruise of the Graduates,” an amusing 
story of two college fellows in white flannel 
suits who went yachting without realizing 
what they were doing, and who got into all 
kinds of trouble. 
THe Czar’s Girt. 

Illustrated. 62 pp. 

cents. New Yor 

1906. 

“The Czar’s Gift” is the latest addition to 
the dainty Hour-glass Series, which is made 
up of novelettes, illustrated and issued in 
cloth covers in attractive form. The story 
is that of a Russian youth who rescued his 
Nihilist brother from Siberia by modelling a 
wonderful statue for the czar. 

BOOKS RECEIVED : 
Tne BrRoOaDBENT TREASURIES OF THE Ports. A Nor- 
man Gale Treasury ; A Festus Treasury. Selected 


by Albert Broadbent. 44 pp., each. Paper, 10 cents 
each. Philadelphia: Frankford, The Broadbent 
Press. 1906. 

Lovisa Forrester. By Mary A. 
Cloth, $1.25. New York: The 
Home. 1905. 

As A Man THINKETH. 


By William Ordway Partridge. 
Cloth, 40 cents; by mail, 45 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


206 pp. 
Fisher 


Fisher. 
Mary A. 


Ooze 
1905. 
Cloth, 

1905. 


By James Allen. 61 pp. 
calf, 60 cents. Chicago : The Science Press. 


Marriace. By Jane Dearborn Mills. 82 pp. 
in box. Philadelphia : The Nunc Licet Press. 
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LITERARY ARFICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ For the convenience o! readers THE WRITER will 
send a copy of any magazine meniioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical mast be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention THe Writer when they write.] 





Witriam Dean Howe tts. Mark Twain. Harper's 
Magazine (38 c.) for July. 

Henry Sipewick. William 
(38 c.) for July. 

Some Asprcts OF JOURNALISM. 
iantic (38 c.) for July. 

Insen. Edmund Gosse. Atlantic (38 c.) for July. 

Tue Strrance Case oF Rospert Louis STEVENSON 
AND Jures Simoneau. Julia S. Vrooman. Century 
(38 c.) for July. 

Henrik Issen. W. D. 
Review (53 c.) for July. 

THR INDEPENDENT Press. 
Duties. Samuel Bowles. 
(53 c.) for July. 

Tuomas Harpy’s “ Dynasts.” Professor W. P. 
Trent. Forum (53 c.) for July-September. 

Tyres or Recent Brocrarpny. Professor W. T. 
Brewster. Forum (53 c.) for July-September. 


Everett. Atlantic 


Roilo Ogden. At- 


Howells. North American 
Its Opportunities and 


North American Review 


Irsen’s WorK and Ineivence. Selden L. Whit- 
comb. American Review of Reviews ( 28 c.) for July. 

Worps, Worns, Worps. John Foster Kirk. Lip- 
pincott’s ( 28 c.) for July. 

REMINISCENCES OF A LONG 
McClure’s (13 ¢.) for July. 

THe Career oF Cart Scuurz. McClure’s (13 ¢.) 
for July. 

TRSEN IN SOCIETY. 
July. ‘ 

IpseEN AND THE Stace. Grace Coburn. Critic 
(28 c.) for July. 

Insen’s Earty Days. C. L. 
for July. 

An APPRECIATION OF 
Critic (28 ¢c.) for July. 

“ Prics” ann “Caps” In Fiction. 
Bookman ( 28 c.) for July. 

Tue AvutTHOR AND Mopern Society. 
Allen. Bookman ( 28 c.) tor July. 

Jane Avusten’s Snops. Eugene W. Harter. 
man ( 28 c.) for July. 

Tre SuortHovse REMAINS. 
(28 c.) for July. 

HeENRIK IBSEN. 
(8 c.) for July. 

James T.ane ALLEN. 
(8 c.) for July. 
KNEW 


Lire. Carl Schurz. 


H. Wisby. Critic (28 ¢.) for 


Due. Critic (28 c.) 


Ipsen. William Archer. 


Neith Boyce. 
Raymond 
Book- 


“H. W. B.” Bookman 


Cornelius Weygardt. Book News 


Edwin C. Litsey. Book News 


Insen as I Him. William Archer. Reader 
for July. 
Tue PsycroLrocicat NOvEL. 
for July. 
Famous 


LANNER.” 


Arlo Bates. Reader 
American Soncs—“ THe Star-SPANGLED 
Gustav Kobbé. Delineator (15 c.) for 
july. 

Insen : His Prays ann His PuHtiLosopny. 
for July. 

How an Opera Was Written. Etude for July. 
Tue Frrst Printep PENNSYLVANIA-GERMAN Poem. 
H. A. Schuler. The Pennsylvania-German ( 28 c.) for 
May. 

Tue Muckx-Rake as A CrrcuLcation Boomer. An 
Hopkinson Smith. Critic (28 c.) for 


Theatre 


interview. F. 
June. 

Wuy Nor a Trackeray Civun? 
Critic (28 c. ) for June. 

Tue Inctusrrations THat Do Nort Itrusrrate. 
Critic (28 c.) for June. 

Lirerary FasHions. 
Quarterly for July. . 

Ficttox anv Soctat Eruics. 
Atlantic Quarterly for July. 

Tne Vatur oF a State Literary Commission. 
John P. Kennedy. South Atlantic Quarterly for July. 

Mrs. Jutta Warp Howe. With portraits. Strand 
(13 c.) for July. 

Suatt. We Rerorw Ovr Sperttinc ? Mary Bronson 
Hartt. Woman's Home Companion (13 c.) for July. 

lienerk Issex. Calvin Thomas. Nation (13 c.) for 
May 31. 

Henrik IBSEN. 

Tue Copyricnt Cope. 
for June o. 


Lewis Melville. 


Bliss Perry. South Atlantic 


Erskine Steele. South 


Outlook (13 c.) for June 2. 
Publishers’ Weekly (13 ©¢. ) 
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Hewrik IsBseEn. With portrait. William Morton 
Payne. Harper’s Weekly (13 ¢.) for June 9. 

Henrik Ipsen, Master-Dramatist. With portrait. 
Pubiic Opinion (13 c.) for June 2. 

To-pay’s Unportic Poetry. Martha Hale Shack- 
ford. Reprinted from the Dial in Public Opinion 
(13 c.) for June 9. 

Upion Sinccain — ‘Tue Man anp His Work. 
trated. Public Opinion (13 ¢.) for June 23. 

InFLuUENCE Or HenrIK Insen. New York Times 
Saturday Review (8 c.) for June 9. 


Illus- 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 





Mrs. Kate. Douglas Wiggin Riggs, just 
back from a pleasant visit to Ireland, has 
gone to her summer residence, Quillcote, at 
Hollis, Me. 

Meredith Nicholson spends his summers 
on Little Traverse Bay, Mich., where much 
of his literary work is done. James Whit- 
comb Riley, Charles Major, and Dr. N. D. 
Hillis are also frequent visitors in that resort 
region. Dr. Hillis’s first pastorate was at 
Harbor Springs, Mich. 

Miss Josephine Preston Peabody was mar- 
ried June 21 at Cambridge to Professor 
Lionel S. Marks, of the Lawrence Scientific 
School. 

General Lew Wallace has written his auto- 
biography, which will be published by the 
Harpers in the fall. The publication of the 
book will serve to contradict the statement 
made recently in a popular magazine that 
“Ben Hur” belonged to the long list of 
successiul stories that met with repeated re- 
jection before their merits were recognized. 

ten Hur” was offered by the author only 
to the Harpers, and was promptly accepted. 


Upton Sinclair, the author of “The 
Jungle,” says that he believes he holds the 
record for the number of times a manuscript 
has been refused. His first attempt at a 
book, “ Prince Hagen,” was rejected thirty- 
seven times—by fifteen magazines and 
twenty-two publishing houses. 

Hilaire Belloc, one of the new members 
of the present British parliament, who is dis- 
tinguished for his literary work, was born in 
France, but was brought to England at the 
early age of three months, and was educated 


at Oxford. 


George Barr McCutcheon and his wife 
have gone for an extended European trip. 
This is Mr. MecCutcheon’s first trip to 
Europe. Miss Carolyn Wells is also making 
her first European trip. 

Wendell Phillips Garrison has retired from * 
the editorship of the Nation, after forty-one 
years of service. Hammond Lamont, for six 
years managing editor of the Evening Post, 
succeeds him. With Mr. Lamont will be as- 
sociated Paul Elmer More, now literary 
editor of the Evening Post. 


The People’s Magazine, published by 
Street & Smith, New York, is a new venture, 
the first number being that for July. It will 
contain both old and original matter. 

Putnam’s Magazine is to be revived by G. 
P. Putnam's Sons, New York, and the Critic 
will be absorbed in it. The new monthly will 
be illustrated, and will compete with the 
Century, Scribner’s, Harper’s, and the other 
leading magazines. Miss Gilder’s “ Lounger ” 
department will be continued in it. The old 
Putnam’s Magazine, which is still remem- 
bered for its high merit, was started in 1853, 
and lived until the panic of 1857. A second 
series, established after George H. Putnam 
went into business with his father, lasted 
until 1869. 

The Ohio Magazine is a new periodical 
published at Columbus, O. Webster P. 
Huntington is the editor. 


The Fine Arts Journal, devoted to art, 
music, and literature, is published at the 
Herald building, Chicago. 

Work, 
monthly issued by the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, publishers of the Readers’ Guide to 


Library Minneapolis, is a new 


Periodical Literature. Library Work lists 
each month articles in the general press 
magazines and technical journals that have 
any bearing on libraries. 


The American Magazine, long known as 
Leslie’s Monthly, has been sold to the Phil- 
lips Publishing Company, composed of John 
S. Phillips, Lincoln Steffens, Ray Stannard 
Paker, Ida M. Tarbell, and A. A. Boyden, 
for many vears connected with McClure’s 
Magazine, in addition to Peter Finley Dunne 
and William Allen White. The price paid, it 
is said, was $400,000. 
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Vick’s Magazine is now published at Dans- 
ville, N. Y. 

The Journalist ( New York) will broaden 
its scope next month and will become “ the 

, Journalist, a magazine for all who read and 
write,” Allan Forman and Arthur E. Har- 
reli, editors. 

The Pennsylvania-German, published at 
Allentown, Penn., which at the close of its 
sixth volume came into the control of H. A. 
Schuler and H. W. Griebel, and has since 
been published bi-monthly instead of quar- 
terly, will be published monthly beginning 
with the September number. The July issue 
contains a sixty-three-page illustrated sympo- 


sium on “The Pennsylvania Germans : 
Who They Are and What They Have 
Done.” 


The publishing house of Fox, Duffield, & 
Co., irom which R. K. Fox has recently re- 
tired, will hereafter be known as Duffield & 
Co. Pitts Duffield is president and treasurer 
of the company, Frederick A. Richardson is 
vice-president, and Kenneth G. Duftield sec- 
retary. 

Mrs. Mary V. Hammond, publisher oi the 
Era Magazine, Deposit, N. Y., has been ad- 
judged a bankrupt. 

Three women have brought suit against G. 
L. Richards, of the George Livingston 
Righards Publishing Company, Boston, pub- 
lishers of Modern Women, for $1,000, $100, 
and $200, respectively. The complaint sets 
forth that the complainants purchased stock 
in the publishing company under a written 
guarantee that the stock would be redeemed 
on demand if it failed to pay a dividend. 
Such demand has been made and not met. 

Suburban T.ife (Boston) wants descrip- 
tions and photographs oi suburban homes, 
suburban gardens, inexpensive camps, sum- 
mer homes, and summer outings of all 
sorts,— in a word, all kinds of practical and 
suggestive articles and pictures which have 
to do with suburban living. 

Paul Elder & Co., of San Francisco, owing 
to the entire loss of their manufacturing 
facilities, which were destroyed by the earth- 
quake and fire, will remove their publishing 
business to New York, retaining, however, 
their retail bookstore in San Francisco. 


Joseph F. Sinnott, who died recently in 
Philadelphia, bequeathed $10,000 in trust to 
the University of Pennsylvania hospital for 
equipping and maintaining a room jor one 
sick person at a time, who shall have been a 
newspaper writer or a journalist in prefer- 
ence to any other calling. 


Like the original Putnam’s Magazine (the 
suspension of which was an incident of the 
commercial panic of 1857 ), the new Putnam’s 
will be a magazine of general interest, but of 
a decided literary character. Precedence will, 
as before, be given to American themes and 
writers. Social topics and questions of the 
day will be considered, with due philosophical 
detachment, by writers who have given spe- 
cial attention to the essay form of litera- 
ture. Politics, in the more local or partisan 
sense of the term, will lie outside of the gen- 
eral purpose or range of the magazine, but 
space will from time to time be made for 
studies of national and of international poli- 
cies, and for analyses of political tendencies 
on both sides of the Atlantic. While fiction 
is not to be the special characteristic of the 
Putnam’s, place will be reserved for 
The maga- 


new 
stories of a distinctive character. 
zine will be illustrated. 

The. venerable Justin McCarthy has not 
given up literary work, though his departing 
sight leaves him dependent upon the eyes and 
hand of his daughter and of a secretary. He 
lives in a quiet seaside place. 

According to the current Bookman, Mr. 
Kipling has always put aside for his own 
children the royalties derived from his chil- 
dren’s stories. There has been an exception 
to the rule. An American boy, the son of 
one of Kipling’s most intimate friends, gave 
the author the idea for one of the jungle 
tales. Mr. Kipling insisted on treating the 
boy as a collaborator and gave him a good 
share of the profits of the story. 

The July Critic is an Ibsen number, Wil- 
liam Archer, C. L. Due, Grace Coburn, and 
H. Wisby all having articles concerning the 
late dramatist. 

Lippincott’s for July has a posthumous 
paper by Dr. John Foster Kirk upon some 
idiosyncracies of our language, entitled 


“Words, Words, Words.” 





